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Once upon a time, everything on the Internet existed in one single location: on a Wal-Mart 
flat-pack desk in my childhood home. OK, that’s not technically accurate, but it felt very true to 
me then. When | sat on that height-adjustable ergonomic desk chair, the whole Internet seemed 
to rest on that particle-board desk, which sagged under the weight of the chonky desktop 
computer it held. 


| first glimpsed the World Wide Web through an off-white monitor four times the size of my 
young skull. The first sound the Internet made was, of course, a screech—i.e., the symphonic 
shriek of dial-up. A kid in the hills of Appalachia, | turned up the volume knob on the clunky 
speakers to hear 19 or so screaming seconds of skooo skeee skooo skeee dooo skahhh 
skaaaaaaahhhh skahhhhhh on full blast. It made my mom cringe, which made me love it more. 
This was the fanfare for us early cybersurfers, a sound announcing that we were all logging on. 
And when this sound concluded, | saw this new world. Internet Explorer would load the web’s 
jittery rhythms: a seemingly endless sea of constantly looping GIFs that felt as cheeky and 
comical as they felt fresh. 


For those who came of age with the early days of the World Wide Web as | did, that dial up 
shriek sounded like the future. And that future looked like the web’s emergent image filetype: the 
new Graphics Interchange Format combined multiple frames into a single file, displaying basic 
animations on repeat. It quickly came to define the dot-com aesthetic. 


The limited bandwidth and capabilities of the day’s desktop computers helped GIFs transcend 
technical barriers to become an icon of the time. Soon, everything seemingly imaginable had 
been GlFed: dancing babies, dancing skeletons, and, of course, loads of cat GIFs. There were 
timely GIFs for everything from “The Simpsons” cartoons and e-pet like Tamagotchi keychains 
and a Furby blowing bubble gum (like th | hav mp! n my writing website, which 
highlights a few dozen from my personal collection saved through the years). 


As culture increasingly flourished on the Internet throughout the 1990s and early 2000s, culture 
increasingly looked like GIFs. GIFs became the first widely adopted computer art, the vernacular 
for the first-wave of Internet memes, and the way contemporary Internet users then expressed 
what we today might call our “personal brand.” If you click around a few personal pages from 
GeoCities, the first major platform that let individuals host their own websites (archived on the 
Internet Archive’s Wayback Machine), you'll see how early Internet users would select a series 
of decorative GIFs like clip-art to express their identities and interests in these emerging virtual 


spaces. GIFs served functional purposes, too—they were used as spacers to define different 
sections of a page, for instance. They were also an animated way to invite someone to take 
some desired action, such as send you an email or sign your guestbook. On forums, GIFs even 
became avatars and the visual representation of our “netizen” personas at a time when not 
everyone was comfortable using real names or photos online. 


But in my mind, nothing captures the creative spirit of the early-Internet era quite like the rich 
“under construction” subgenre, which I’ve cataloged in my own personal GIF collection | began 
archiving during the pandemic using GifCities. 


Due to easier-to-use hosting services and the relative ease of learning HTML essentials, the 
landscape of personal websites in the web 1.0 felt handmade and do-it-yourself. If you were 
working on a new website but it wasn’t quite done, you’d be prone to make the incomplete 
version live and highlight the pages that weren’t finished with a litany of GIFs themed around 
building physical infrastructure—think animated flaggers holding signs, jittery construction 
workers operating jackhammers, and dump trucks and the like. 


The physical construction metaphor speaks to the collective sense then that the World Wide 
Web was a place we were engaged in making together. Dropping a few construction GIFs on 
your page was a way to indicate “hey, this is a work in progress’—and it was a continual 
reminder that this new medium was something we could all play some small role in shaping. | 
don’t want to indulge in undue nostalgia. The early web was a capitalist place built on the backs 
of government-funded networking systems that had become accessible to folks outside 
academic circles with the World Wide Web. Many of our current challenges have roots in 
decisions made during the early Internet days. But there is a lesson inherent in that era that a lot 
of us have forgotten, as the Internet has started to feel more like a generic shopping mall as 
opposed to the digital public square it’s always been mythologized as. 


Back then, there was a more palpable sense that we were all netizens—even the “noobs,” the 
irritating new kids like me logging on every evening from their parents’ computers. We were 
citizens of something collective. | might've been a nobody queer kid living on farmland in coal 
country. But when | got online, | was participating in building some corner of this wild thing we 
called the web. The web was never truly democratic, of course, but those early days did have a 
sense of openness and humanness that was apparent in its incompleteness. Whenever we 
advertised that the current reality was soon to change, we were drawing attention to the fact that 
we were all working on figuring out what this could become. 


As with a lot of things on the web, GIFs were everywhere until the moment they weren't. 


In 1999, patent and royalty controversies around the algorithm that made GIFs possible spilled 
over into a real-world campaign to burn floppy disks that contained GIF files outside the 

headquarters of a tech company in California. 1999’s Burn All GIFs Day may have focused on 
obscure intellectual property law: The Atlantic magazine reported that year that “Burn All GIFs 


Day may be the first time in human history that anyone has ever thought it worthwhile to stage 


an organized political protest, even a small one, over a mathematical algorithm.” But it was a 
proverbial canary in this digital coal mine. 


As connection speeds increased and web 2.0 shifted toward a glossier and more sanitized user 
experience, early web GIFs faded into obscurity—looking as dated as the candy-like iMacs and 
the much clunkier but still colorful HP tower computer my family had. 


Even so, GIFs would not die. While the file format itself may have faded into obscurity, video file 
formats that mimic the repeating nature of the original GIFs became somewhat incorrectly 
dubbed “GIFs” and embedded firmly in the meme stylings of Tumblr, Facebook, and soon every 
messaging app on the planet. 


Today, the Internet doesn’t feel like a single place in our lives. The idea of having a designated 
space in your home where you engage with the digital world is old-fashioned. “I miss the 
computer room,” culture writer Kyle Raymond Fitzpatrick eulogized earlier this year in a cool 
short essay in their newsletter, The Trend Report. Many of us do our day jobs on laptops, are 
programmed to repeatedly check the notifications on our “phones’—which we primarily use to 
connect to Internet-enabled services rather than actually phone anyone—and if not that, we’re 
on our iPads or glancing at our smart watches. By referring to an era of the Internet when it was 
accessible only through designated corners of our physical lives, I’m showing my age—and also 
drawing attention to how quickly digital culture evolves as the technology fueling it changes. 


Early GIFs off GeoCities websites are really only accessible thanks to the work of the Internet 
Archive’s Wayback Machine and the GifCities search engine that the Archive launched in 2016 
in commemoration of its 20th anniversary. That, to me, underscores a fact about the modern 
Internet that we take for granted: with 5G common, including in many subway tunnels, and Wi-Fi 
in some jurisdictions a publicly funded utility freely accessible in certain cities’ streets, the 
Internet can seem like the air around us. 


But the Internet isn’t invisible. It’s a very physical thing encompassing mind-boggling maps of 
wires and undersea cables, and networks including countless privately owned and operated 
data centers—and in this current era of the web, where so-called “artificial intelligence” is 
causing an up-tick in the environmental and human impacts of this technological infrastructure, 
it's good to be reminded of the physicality of the digital world. 


When somebody flips off the servers, as GeoCities did when it shuttered in the late 2000s, the 
world risks losing all artifacts of that culture if they’re not preserved. GIFs that seemed like 
they’d dance forever simply disappear—for example, if the only copy of the file existed on a 
floppy disk that was, say, burned in 1999. 


This is, after all, the ephemeral truth of the Internet: if you don’t save it, even if it seems like it’s 
everywhere momentarily, it will just as quickly disappear. 


When we preserve digital culture that would otherwise vanish, we don’t necessarily gain the 
keys to a richer creative future. Again, the web has largely moved on from early GIFs. I'll be the 
first to admit that we don’t become more virtuous by being enthusiasts of outdated image types 
(in the same way that listening to music on vinyl records doesn’t necessarily make you cooler or 
a more conscious listener). 


But when we preserve and revisit the remnants of digital culture’s recent history, it behooves us 
to remember that this networked realm, as imperfect and as frustrating as it can feel sometimes, 
is what we make it. And maybe if we realize that, we can start to again play a more active role in 
shaping a better collective future that many of us want. In the meantime, the GifCities database 
of millions of GIFs provides plenty of entertaining throwback material for your browsing 
pleasure. Heck, maybe it'll even inspire your own GifCities-themed website, as it did with my 


recent website update. (I spoke to Chris Freeland, the Director of the Internet Archive’s Library 
Services, about it earlier this year. Yeah, it obviously features the bubble-gum blowing Furby.) 
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